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pedient for Britain to adopt the large furnaces of the United States
and Germany. In 1905 Stead quoted a case where the cost per ton
in two U.S.A. furnaces was the same as in English furnaces, and
similar individual comparisons have been drawn by other metal-
lurgists, but they were not claimed to be representative practice.
The smaller fixed capital charges on furnace construction and
auxiliary equipment were also a factor in enabling the British
industry to maintain its operations in times of depression.
The problem of blast fUrnace practice is obviously not a simple
one but the general trend cannot be ignored. Towards the end of
the period pig iron was produced more cheaply in the larger, wider
hearthed, faster driven, mechanically equipped furnaces on the
Continent, than in British furnaces. There was, in fact, a considerable
upswing in the average size of blast furnaces in this country during
1920-30, showing that the implications above had been recognized.
Moreover, the largest furnaces were found in the most important
iron-producing centres, such as South Wales and the N.E. coast,
showing that traditional practices lingered mainly in the regions
which were declining.
Efficiency is, in some ways, a function of size; modern blast
furnaces are built for a definite prescription of ore and a definite
type of pig iron, and none should have a capacity of less than
100,000 tons per annum. A steel works of 300,000 tons capacity can
readily be supplied by two blast furnaces.
In Britain, however, a large proportion of the blast furnaces at
the end of the period were antiquated and there were very few
properly integrated units. It appears justifiable to conclude3 there-
fore, that Britain failed to keep fully abreast of the economic ad-
vantages to be derived from large furnace output.
(3) MECHANICAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT
In the Appendix (p. 314) a large number of factors contributing
towards improved furnace output are tabulated. A number of these
are concerned with fuel which has been considered in Chapter III;
other factors relate to mechanical equipment and mechanical
handling of materials in blast furnace practice.
To this subject greater attention was given abroad, not only in
the U.S A,, with which a contrast is usually drawn, but in Germany
and Belgium. In the U.S.A. an intensive study of mechanical
handling and chaining had, of course, been necessitated by high
and mechanization had in some cases reduced the number